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him for a virtue. But then he establishes with overwhelming weight 
of evidence his creative beneficence and wide-reaching good-will, his 
wit, his gayety, his overflowing geniality, his vast curiosity and teacha- 
bleness, his resolute patriotism and immense public services, his polit- 
ical sagacity, and the breadth and elevation of his statesmanship. The 
dark or dubious points in his record sink into negligibility or are remem- 
bered almost with indulgence as so many more tokens of his opulent 
humanity. Without special pleading, merely by showing him as he was 
and allowing him at the right moments to speak for himself, his biog- 
rapher brings one finally to the question: What wiser, abler, and — yes, 
take him all in all — what better man did that fertile eighteenth century 
produce than Benjamin Franklin? If Mr. Bruce adds little to the store 
of facts in the case, he makes a very genuine contribution to our appre- 
ciation of them by the skill with which he has arranged them to illus- 
trate his own sense of Franklin's abundance and versatility, by his lively 
apprehension of pictorial and dramatic values, the firmness and occa- 
sional felicitous pungency of his style, his fidelity to the aims of bio- 
graphical portraiture, and by his unfeigned relish for all the qualities 
of his sitter. 

Stuart P. Sherman. 

Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By Lewis A. Leonard. 
(New York: Moffat, Yard, and Company. 1918. Pp. 313. 
$2.50.) 

Miss Kate M. Rowland's biography of the last survivor of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence was issued so long ago, and 
so much material has since appeared bearing upon the life of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, that a new study of his life might be of consid- 
erable interest. Thomas M. Field, in 1902, compiled and edited a con- 
siderable number of the unpublished letters of Carroll and his father, 
and the Maryland Historical Magazine has been printing (in volumes 
X.-XIIL), a notable series of letters between these two men, which 
series has not yet been completed. Curiously, Mr. Leonard has made 
no use of either of these sources. In truth, his list of sources is ex- 
tremely vague and meagre, and the chief additional information which 
he gives comes from interviews he held, about fifty years ago, with the 
late J. H. B. Latrobe, who knew Carroll, when the latter was in his 
extreme old age. Mr. Leonard is not a scholarly investigator, and ap- 
pends no foot-notes to his pages, but he has essayed to write a popular 
book. Former Governor Martin H. Glynn writes an enthusiastic intro- 
duction for the volume. The proof-reading was rather carelessly done : 
e. g., " Sharf " for " Scharf " on page 35, and " Code " for " Coode " on 
page 37. There are occasional inaccuracies of statement: Brookland- 
wood is not Catonsville (p. 223) ; and Carroll died in a house on Lom- 
bard Street, and not Pratt Street (p. 257), while the common under- 
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standing in Frederick County, where Carrollton Manor (usually known 
as the Manor), is located, is that there was no residence house there 
(p. 80), where he could have resided. In an appendix, we find reprinted 
the Journal of Carroll on his expedition to Canada in 1776. Although 
the book is not long, a considerable number of pages are given to sub- 
jects rather remotely connected with Carroll's life; for example, a 
sketch of Lafayette at page 232, and an extract from Archbishop Ire- 
land's address on Lafayette, extending from page 243 to 249. 

The author is an extravagant admirer of his subject, and maintains 
that he 

easily ranked next to Washington in the. value of the service he ren- 
dered the patriotic cause in our Revolutionary struggle. He devoted 
more of his time and more of his money to the cause of the people than 
any other patriot. He spent more time with Washington at army head- 
quarters than any other civilian, and was more closely identified with 
the purposes, impulses and activities of the great commander than any 
other man in or out of the army. 

These are very high claims, and they are not sustained by the asser- 
tions made in subsequent chapters, while even these latter assertions are 
not supported by the evidence adduced in these chapters. First Citi- 
zen's victory over Antilon was not quite so decided as Mr. Leonard 
thinks (p. 89), and Carroll was not so supereminent over other Mary- 
land leaders as to make it correct to say that, from the inception of the 
Revolutionary struggle, " he had his committees go right on with their 
work of preparation" (p. 109). Governor Eden's position and that of 
the proprietary are not correctly stated (pp. 100, 115). Carroll's part 
in the overthrow of the Conway Cabal (p. 171), in the forming of the 
French alliance (p. 174), in the financial work of Robert Morris (p. 
190), was not so important as Mr. Leonard claims. In fine, one com- 
pletes the work feeling that Carroll was a good representative of the 
lesser leaders of the Revolutionary period, but did not attain to the first 
rank. 

Bernard C. Steiner. 

Educational Legislation and Administration in the State of New 
York from 1777 to 1850. By Elsie Garland Hobson, Head 
Mistress of the Phebe Anna Thome Model School of Bryn 
Mawr College. [Supplementary Educational Monographs, vol. 
III., no. 1, whole no. 11.] (Chicago: University of Chicago. 
1918. Pp. 267.) 

This volume, within the self-imposed limitations by the author, is a 
very good compendium of educational legislation in New York state 
within the dates set. The author does not pretend to make a study of 
all of the forces acting in the state which led to the enactment of spe- 
cific laws, but confines herself to an enumeration of the laws put upon 



